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self to be used as the tool of a secret society, 
however laudable its purpose may have been? • 
In the main, care seems to have been exer- 
cised in editing the selections, but a few typo- 
graphical errors have slipped in. 10 An index 
of names would have facilitated the use of the 
book. 

Waltheb Fisoheb. 

University of Pennsylvania. 



Business English. By Edwin Heebebt Lewis. 
Chicago, LaSalle Extension "University, 1914. 

Business English, as defined by Mr. Lewis, 
is " such English as is used in mercantile trans- 
actions." Since it does not differ notably from 
the English used in most other transactions, his 
purpose is to point out, by means of illustra- 
tions and exercises drawn from the discussion 
of business topics, some of the established prin- 
ciples which govern effective expression. The 
book is deliberately simplified so as to be ser- 
viceable in the upper years of high schools as 
well as in the first year of technical colleges. 
It adopts a lightness, not to say breeziness, of 
tone that is obviously designed to relieve the 
dulness of correspondence-school study. 

The qualities of style — interest and clear- 
ness, outlines, paragraphs, and connectives 
are treated somewhat scantily in brief chapters. 
Then follow chapters on various matters of 
usage, such as punctuation, the use of the 
hyphen, grammatical correctness, and on vari- 
ous aspects of diction. An appendix supplies 
exercises for each chapter. 

The book is to be commended for its insis- 
tence on mechanical accuracy and on the value 
of words. A decent respect for usage and an 
appreciation of the worth and dignity of words 
are essential to the effective use of English of 

' The texts quoted by Allier (pp. 60-62) seem far 
from conclusive, and later in the book (p. 139) he 
himself modifies the above-quoted sweeping statement. 

"Read, page 16, line 5: son embarquement par le 
moyen duqnel; 40, 29: ne vous fait connaltre; 207, 
21: vous ne fassiez point exception; 269, 12 and 17: 
f&tardite. 



any kind. On this account the work would 
serve well for a review of freshman English by 
sophomores who need further training in writ- 
ing. The uniform reliance upon examples 
rather than upon explanation is another merit. 
In the terms, " regular relative clause " and 
* extra relative clause," instead of the well-es- 
tablished restrictive and non-restrictive or ex- 
planatory, there is an unfortunate effort for 
simplicity. Neither clause is more regular than 
the other, and there is nothing extra about the 
second. The volume is unduly large for hand- 
ling and carrying by students, and is none too 
clearly printed. A more specific index would 
seem desirable to make the helpful rules for 
mechanical details available for reference. 



John C. French. 



Johns Hopkins University. 



Die "Variation in der altgermanischen Allitera- 
tionspoesie (Palaestra XLVTII), von Wai- 
thee Paetzel. Berlin: Mayer und Muller, 
1913. 

In 1905 Paetzel published his Berlin disser- 
tation, of which the present work is an ampli- 
fication and completion. The ever increasing 
body of literature which deals with the subject 
of variation has evidently been studied with 
care by Paetzel, although Behaghel's impor- 
tant work, Beitr. 30, 431 ff., seems to have es- 
caped his notice. Paetzel, however, has ap- 
parently approached his subject with a more 
thorough knowledge of past and contempora- 
neous efforts in the same field than any of his 
predecessors. Especially valuable is his sum- 
mary of the various conceptions of the term 
" variation " as it is understood and defined by 
other writers. In view of this it is especially 
disconcerting to find his own definition of 
variation so different from that of all others 
that he is discussing a practically new theme 
under the old familiar name. For the pur- 
poses of this article we may divide the various 
authorities on variation into two groups, first, 
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those who define the term broadly and, second, 
those who would sharply limit its application 
in one way or another. Such a division is 
doubtless inevitable in the discussion of any 
stylistic element whose very nature makes sharp 
definition an impossibility. As a representa- 
tive of the liberal group may be taken the defi- 
nition of Pachaly in his work, Die Variation 
im Heliand und in der altsachsischen Genesis: 

"Ihr Wesen ist aus der Musik bekannt. Es 
besteht in der auf mannigf ache Art ver'anderten 
Wiederholung eines Begriffes. An einen Be- 
griff, der den Ton angibt, werden ein, zwei, 
selbst drei und vier andere annahernd synonyme 
Ausdriicke angeschlossen ; folgen mehrere, so 
klingt der Grundbegriff deutlich durch. Die 
Var. bringt also nichts absolut Neues hinzu, 
sie bringt nur Abwechselung, individuelle Ziige, 
ein Hin- und Herwogen in die Darstellung und 
rechtfertigt so stilistisch begrifflliche Tauto- 
logies" 

This definition represents the common con- 
ception of variation or parallelism. As must, 
however, soon become apparent to every worker 
in this field, some limitation of the general 
conception is desirable. It has remained for 
Paetzel to so lose sight of the essential charac- 
ter of variation, as broadly defined above, that 
he offers us as a substitute for the whole a 
minute subdivision, which he assures us is 
really the only part worthy of consideration. 
His definition follows: 

" Ein fur das Verstandnis geniigend gekenn- 
zeichneter Begriff wird, entgegen dem Gebrauch 
der Prosa, noch einmal und zwar oft mit Un- 
terbrechung des syntaktischen Zusammenhanges 
dem Horer oder Leser vor die Seele geriickt. 
Diese Ausdrucksform nenne ich Variation. 
Ihre Hauptkennzeichen sind also 1. begriffliche, 
2. syntaktische Entbehrlichkeit, woraus sich 
ergibt — 3. seltenes Vorkommen in der Prosa" 
(p. 3 t). 

Prom the above we gain that Paetzel recog- 
nizes nothing as variation unless it be tauto- 
logical as regards both syntax and meaning. 
Hence the possibility of variation is practically 
denied to prose style. Even appositive word 
pairs are excluded if connected by a conjunc- 
tion (cf. p. 6). How artificial such differen- 
tiation is, appeare from the fact that synony- 



mous words in other relations are freely ad- 
mitted as examples of variation, as, for instance, 
p. 190 ff., where a number of examples are 
given as variations in which a preceding geni- 
tive is varied by a following nom. or ace. case. 
Here Paetzel makes syntactical relation all- 
important, even to the exclusion of that only 
element which can logically determine varia- 
tion, namely, meaning. Evidently he has not 
forgotten his directly opposed method of treat- 
ment on p. 20, when he seeks to excuse the in- 
consistency of admitting sentences joined by 
conjunctions as examples of variation by re- 
course to a distinction between exactness of 
correspondence in meaning. As a matter of 
fact, by admitting such sentence variation to 
consideration at all he disregards the very prin- 
ciple which he emphasizes as most characteris- 
tic of variation — namely "syntaktische Ent- 
behrlichkeit." He here throws himself open to 
the very criticism which he directs against those 
who interpret the meaning of variation more 
broadly — namely, " verschiedene Dinge in einen 
Topf zu werf en." 

To sum the matter up, Paetzel's conception 
of variation is so limited as to apply only to 
one small manifestation of the subject. This 
detail he has studied with such concentration 
of attention as to render him insensible to the 
fact that what he is treating is not variation, 
but rather only a single phase of that great 
principle. It is therefore not surprising that 
his theory of the origin of variation should be 
equally limited. The "Erregung der dichte- 
rischen Phantasie " which he regards as its psy- 
chological and only basis, is of course one of the 
great underlying reasons for variation. How- 
ever, it is only one reason out of many, and it 
would be as ridiculous to try to explain every 
example of variation by this principle as to 
assert that Faust is based solely on Goethe's 
experiences at Strassburg. Any such limited 
conception furnishes a delightfully easy solu- 
tion, but it can scarcely satisfy those students 
who have not allowed a too close scrutiny of 
particulars to dim their vision of the whole 
subject. In fact, Paetzel himself could scarcely 
reconcile some of his own examples to this 
theory. Take, for example, Beowulf, 11. 2482b- 
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2483a (Paetzel, p. 79). Here the principle of 
" Erlauterung " which Paetzel refuses to ac- 
cept as a basis of variation (p. 11) is self-evi- 
dent. (On p. 25 a number of similar cases are 
excluded!) Such variations as he admits in 
considerable numbers would also be perfectly 
in place in prose and we need not have re- 
course to "poetic frenzy" for their explana- 
tion. Paetzel is, however, quite right in reject- 
ing Panzer's fantastic explanation (p. 12) of 
the basis of variation as consisting of a desire 
to proceed from the particular conception to 
the general class. Every student of the sub- 
ject must realize that the opposite procedure is 
much more common — a fact which Paetzel 
clearly shows by examples. The whole subject 
of the reasons underlying variation is too com- 
plex to be dismissed by a superficial treatment. 
Only a thorough psychologist with a broad 
knowledge of the literatures of many nations 
and periods may at some time be able to bring 
together the scattered threads and show how 
many different forces have been at work. 

Any work on variation will necessarily al- 
ways be open to the criticism of incompleteness 
and inconsistency. Not in a carping spirit, but 
rather with the purpose of pointing out the 
possibilities of the pitfalls into which even the 
most careful worker may fall, I would men- 
tion the following. 

P. 14. A fourth class, covering adverbial 
variation, should be added to Paetzel's three 
classes. Such variation is especially common 
in Otfrid; cf. IV, 8. 1: rumano joh ferro. — 
P. 20. The statement that two words joined 
by a conjunction are scarcely ever exact 
synonyms, for " vollstandige Synonyme gibt es 
so gut wie gar nicht," would in all justice seem 
to apply with equal force to asyndetical word 
pairs, and yet the latter are freely admitted as 
variations. Moreover, one asks, how can en- 
tire sentences correspond exactly in meaning, 
as Paetzel states just below, when exact word 
synonyms are impossible? In the last sen- 
tence on the same page the statement that 
"exact synonyms practically do not exist" is 
again inferentially contradicted by the phrase 
" Wortvar. deren Glieder wirklich ganz dasselbe 



sagen, erscheinen stets ohne Konjunctionen." 
The whole method of reasoning seems to lack a 
firmly established working basis, since the au- 
thor's assumptions apparently vary with the 
point which he is trying to prove. " Is exact 
correspondence of meaning essential to varia- 
tion?" we ask. If so, why should it not be 
required of word variation as well as of sen- 
tence variation, and why should we be told 
that exact word synonyms are an impossibility 
and, a little later on, that exact word synonyms 
always appear without conjunctions ? — P. 25 ff. 
The five pages (25-29) of so-called doubtful 
cases are a mute proof of Paetzel's difficulties 
in following out consistently his own self-im- 
posed definition of the term variation. Why, 
for example, should Beowulf, 11. 1960-61, 
Earner — Hemmmges mag be excluded, while 
the instance above mentioned (11. 2482b-2483a) 
is included (Paetzel, p. 79) in the list of varia- 
tions ? The explanations on pp. 24, 25 are far 
from convincing. — P. 157. The results of the 
tests to which Paetzel subjects the material 
collected are naturally of greatest ultimate in- 
terest. However, I cannot approve of his 
method of estimating frequency of variation 
by ascertaining the relation between the total 
number of variations and the number of verses 
in the selection in question. This method is 
inaccurate since a single variation may covet 
several verses. The frequency of variation can 
best be measured by comparing the number oi 
verses containing variation with the total num- 
ber of verses. Thus a single variation ten 
verses long would, by Paetzel's method, give 
these ten verses only 10%. of variation, whereas 
the actual relation is 100%<. It is difficult 
also to understand why "lebende und leblose 
Wesen" and "Eigennamen" should be ar- 
ranged in the table under " Form " rather than 
under "Content." 

Material of real value is given us in p. 162 ff., 
where the relation of variation to epic, didactic 
and lyric style is discussed. Here the real na- 
ture of variation becomes clearer, and it is only 
to be regretted that the author's narrow con- 
ception of the term hinders him from attaining 
even more satisfactory results. To this same 
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limited conception, doubtless, is also due the 
fact that the author fails wholly to see in varia- 
tion any criterion of age, or hint as to author- 
ship (pp. 215-216). A more comprehensive 
survey of a considerably more limited field 
might have led to clearer results. 



P. B. KOLBE. 



Municipal University of Akron. 



Catalogue of the Icelandic Collection Be- 
queathed by Willard Fiske. Compiled by 
Halujoe Hebmannsson. Ithaca: Cornell 
University Library, 1914. 

Altogether too few Germanic scholars are 
aware of the treasures which the Library of 
Cornell University houses in its fine building 
on the hill crest overlooking the valley of Lake 
Cayuga. I refer particularly to the Fiske Ice- 
landic collection. To those who have not vis- 
ited Cornell Library, which, by the way, in the 
same wing contains the same bibliophile's 
famous Dante and Petrarch collections, the 
present monumental catalogue will be a reve- 
lation. 

A stately quarto volume of 755 pages on 
good paper, it is a handsome testimony, not 
only to the gifted owner's zeal and energy, but 
also to the indefatigable industry of the present 
curator, to whose labors we already owe six 
volumes of bibliographical monographs in the 
annual Islandica. 1 A few facts concerning the 
history and nature of the collection will be in- 
teresting to not a few. 

The collection "was bequeathed to Cornell 



1 Ithaca, 1908-13. I, Bibliography of the Icelandic 
sagas and minor tales, 1908; II, The Northmen in 
America, 1909; III, Bibliography of the sagas of the 
kings of Norway and related sagas and tales, 1910 

IV, The ancient laws of Norway and Iceland, 1911 

V, Bibliography of the mythical-heroic sagas, 1912 

VI, Icelandic authors of to-day, 1913. A catalogue 
of the Runic library, formerly a part of the Ice- 
landic collection, is in preparation. 



University by Willard Fiske, Professor of 
North-European languages and Librarian of 
the University from 1868 to 1883. He died 
on September 17, 1904, and the collection came 
to the University Library in the spring of 1905. 
Mr. Fiske had commenced collecting Icelandic 
works about the middle of the last century. 
The visit (to Iceland) which he finally made 
in the summer of 1879 doubtless gave him op- 
portunity to add many volumes to his library, 
besides making him personally acquainted with 
the people in whom he had taken so great an 
interest ever since his college days. . . ." 
At his death, the collection "numbered about 
8,600 volumes, including pamphlets. In his 
will Mr. Fiske provided for the maintenance 
and increase of it the income of $8,000 annu- 
ally, and at the time when this Catalogue went 
to press the Collection numbered about 10,200 
volumes on the shelves (excluding the Kunic 
portion containing some 500 volumes)." 

"The contents of the collection may be 
briefly summarized as follows. In the first 
place it contains all the editions and transla- 
tions of the Old Icelandic and Old Norse texts 
so far as these have been obtainable; works on 
that literature, such as histories and commen- 
taries ; works on the language, religion, history, 
manners, and customs of the Scandinavian na- 
tions in early times, principally, of course, of 
the Norwegians and Icelanders; archaeological 
and ethnographical works; in short, all publi- 
cations which, in one way or another, elucidate 
the Old Icelandic literature, the periods in- 
volved, and the subjects with which it deals, in- 
cluding even writings of modern authors in 
various countries, such as poems, novels, and 
dramas which have been influenced by that 
literature. In the second place, the collection 
comprises the modern Icelandic literature since 
the sixteenth century, beginning with the first 
book printed in Icelandic, the New Testament 
of 1540, thus covering Icelandic books, pamph- 
lets, and periodicals, whether printed in Ice- 
land or elsewhere, as well as writings of Ice- 
landers in other languages than their own, and 
other works in foreign languages dealing with 
Iceland, the nature of the country, and its af- 
fairs ; or, as Mr. Fiske himself expressed it, it 



